A  UCKMAN  A!)iKA>!> 'l>OR. 

A  Get  man  Vmhnssailnr  at  the  court 

ot  France,  delivered  nit-a*>a|re  in  1  eutoruc. 

I  \  certain  irraitdee,  taking!:  notice  of  ita  harr>k 
I  '''onit  ctnpha^n,  awore  ii  wae  tiia  opinion,  th^t 
>  'hi-*  HB'*  the  liin^i  ave  in  Ht>irh  tiod  cursed  Ad* 
m,  » e, and  the  Serpent.  The  (Jerman  quick- 
j  tarn'rqt  to  him.  said,  “ ’Tis  po'-si  le,  ona. 
It  he  >u ;  but  I  hope  >oii  mil  allow, 
hill  Fremch  ivm  the  occasion  of  ihi*  cuf»e, 
when  the  «le»il  chose  lo  feui/.l  Kve  in  that  /«»- 
f *u.gc  (on  8CC.oun<  of  ita  effi-mm-<ci .)  wheed» 
siiqj  he  .  o  ki  miofi*  d*  Tnra,  lo  eal  the  lorhid- 
den  1:  uit.'' 

4-  ■ 

j  THUS  I OVE. 

“  FelicKtcr  e(  amplius 
Quo*  in^ta  tenet  copula. 

Hoc.  lib.  1,  od.  13. 
i.  e,— •Thrice  kap^q^  Ihej,  and  soiaetiiing  mors. 

Who,  OB  tbcrwedtlinf^-day. 

So  Cupid  load  jritb  golden  ort 
lie  cannot  airaj  ! 

se  r—  '  ■ 

0’I.eary  wa*  an  Job, 

But  Loeo  in  porertj  can  pleaae  oa. 

He  Paw  the  Widow  Bona  robt^ 

And  lor'd— 'for  ibe  was  rich  as  Crmnu. 

Mutual  the  lore  their  bosonip  own, 

Sincere  wap  he,  and  none  could  doubt  her, 

She  loT’d  him  fer  himte^  aUnt^ 

And  be— HB  eouU  not  i.ivb  wiMou/  htt, 

8inGDLA.l  F.PITaPH. 

The  following’  composition  i*  engraren  oa  a 
marble  in  th«  Popish  Metropolitan  ChnrcH^ 
Cork  : — 

S  A  c  R  c  B 
to  the 

Memory  of  Edward  MoUoy^  Esq, 
late  of  this  Citjr, 
the  Friend  of  Humanity,  and  the 
Father  of  the  Poor. 

■  He  employed  the  Wealth  of  thin  World 
to  secure  the  richea  of  the  next. 

And  leaving  a  balance  of  meru  on  the 
Book  of  Life, 

He  made  Heaven  debtor  te 
Mercy. 

He  died  on  Nov.  2Mtb,  Islfi  aged  J4a 

The  following  notice  was-  exhibited  in  afl 
Apothecary’s  abop  in  England  ; 

‘‘  All  kinds  of  drugs  made  and  mixed  here*, 
at  the  ahortest  notice.  N  B.  Alter  taking 
one  dose,  the  patient  will  nevcx  want  no  more 
of  wolAmg, 


DHOIDI^H 

of  the  nature  and  origin  ef  Oruid’srn  ; — 
the  names  and  inles  of  dis«  rui.  naiicn  smepe 
•  ••p  Priiids ;  their  ho  ioural  le  r.-nk  in  tli« 
eo''  'fnn  t\  the  dertnnes  whi‘ h  lhe> 

I  night  . —  ihci'  I  hi? -  •rphir.i  opinions  — the 
•r^’itionaev  pirsn»««,  iiirrertl'  recciveil 
ri.«  ng  h'’'r<  an  cr  uiitcd  r  f' dictions  o 
f  ’  lif.'  ev  rt  he  Oct  cal  ta-te  and  taletit- 
m  jin>  -  r-  s  -  -Ji'd  th'  u,fiire  of  tlicir  cm- 
1 1  O’  111  n*  ;  ihstiiic*  hoik*-  hi’*  •  een  taken  In 
i  c  C  »  of  tliC'C  'ci  ar'in<  n**  the  atitlmr  h  is  dis- 
[  p  •  d  mi  ch  (*i«rrirr  tialu  n  .  and  hia  0»  «eiv»- 
I  lien-,  lb'' tigh  Cl  nci*c.  are  lurninoii"'  in  Ihei; 

I  ilelincafioli'.  iUu'fraled  I  \  ot  mp.e-,  and  reti- 
itei  f  d  rc«|»c.i  ;ali|e  tiy  tea  itior  tic*  to  w  hief' 

I  lie  :’p{)(  aU  .Among  Ibe  Tnadc*  of  S«  n“,  or 
iioctica!  aphori'm*.  the  author  giye^  the  f«l- 
loning  ■‘picimens.  **  'I'he  style  of  these 
compositions.”  he  olwerxes,  “displays  a  force 
of  expres.ion  indicative  of  a  corres|ionding 
vigour  of  thought,  but  which  i*  partly  lost  in  a 
T.in'*  a'lon.  j 

••  I  he  thfcp  foundation*  of  poetic  genius 
itie  gift  of  «>o<i,  human  exeition,  and  the  acci 
dents  of  life.  I 

'Pfio  three  primary  requisites  of  poetic 
genitis  :  an  eye  that  sees  nature,  a  heart  that 
feel*  natuie,  and  a  boidnens  that  darea  follow  ' 
n:l'tre. 

The  three  indi«pen«ables  of  genius  :  under* 
standing,  feeling,  and  pepsevt  ranee. 

The  three  properties  of  genius :  6ne 
thought,  appropriate  thought,  and  diversity  of 
sentiment. 

'I'he  three  things  that  ennoble  genius  :  vig¬ 
our,  fancy,  and  knowledge. 

The  three  supports  of  genius  :  strong  men¬ 
tal  endowments,  nricmory,  and  learning. 

'he  three  marks  of  genius  :  extraordinary 
iindei standing,  superior  conduct,  and  uocoro- 
mun  e'.«r  loii. 

The  three  things  that  improve  geniti* : 
proper  exertion,  frequent  exertion,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  exertion 

Tl-e  three  results  of  poesy  ,  generositv, 
conrtesy,  and  benignity. 

'I'he  tliree  things  that  enrich  genins  ;  con- 
rentedness  of  mind,  the  cherishing  of  good 
thoughts,  and  exert  Huig  the  memory. 

The  three  things  that  will  ensure  success  ; 
ippropnate  effort,  dexterous  effort,  and  extta- 
erdinary  effort. 

The  three  things  that  ivill  ensure  acquain¬ 
tance  :  courtesy,  ingenuity,  and  originality. 

The  three  tbiog<‘  that  will  cn  me  ap,>lause  ; 
iinrvhie  depo>  imeni,  scieoUfic  akill,  and  good 
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.MISCr.LLWV. 

Aicr«Ti5rs-  rropM  r*i  ‘Cst  atH’-iosm  eMin  r 
1  ^npieo*'  «:nc  boni'*  rpenbii*.  fl.  Se¬ 
nes  «  ne  reli»rir.T>e  3.  Adole-ri'n*  sine  obe- 
d  •'•tU.i.  4  Pives  sine  eirrmrsyna.  $.  Fae- 

me  “ine  piii<i<  iii!i.  6.  florninii'-  sine  viriute. 
7  I’hnsfianuM  r()ntentio’'u«  fi.  Pniipcr  8U- 
9.  l  ex  iniquMs.  10  Fpi«c.opu«  neg- 
l)  ;vn«  I  I  Pi.  b‘ sine  fli  eijdina.  12.  Fepn- 
sim  le  e.  ^ 

TnAx«t.ATrp.  ^ 

Twr  Iv-  th-'re  tire  jtn  evil  ratrt, 

Tiiat  rfniii.s  pre.enitneufp  fnr  1  o-k  of  t— 

^  P'i«e  niun,  xvho  I);*  wi-doni  ne’er  ernplovs 
To  itislrijc?  th«  woiik,  or  Itelj.  the  poor  mun’*  joys. ; 
■An  impiouRold  man,  disobedient  youth, 

*That  scomi.  the  pnrent’s  hand  that  points  to  truth  ; 
A  rich  roan  prone  hi*  favour*  to  deny, 

A  heauleoiif  women  void  of  mod*  sly  ; 

A  worthies*  master  :  Christian  fond  of  strife  ; 

A  proud  man  in  the  lowest  walk*  of  life  :  j 

.An  iinju*!  kin?,  whose  will’*  hi*  only  piiide. 

And  rebs  his  Aubjeci*  but  to  feed  hi*  j  inie  : 

A  bi«liop  neftlisent  hi*  flook  to  feed  : 

7'he  cr>  wd  iiiiriily  as  iht  untam’d  steed  ; 

And — the  ooudiin'd  re*iiit  of  all  lhi‘  ill, 

A  nation  govern'd  only  by  it*  will. 

Imperial  Mag.  J.  GOUCII. 

OX  svisnoM. 

Wi*dom  is  a  fox,  who,  after  long  liunting, 
will  ’ll  last  cost  yon  the  pain*  to  dig  out.  It  is 
a  cheese,  which,  liy  how  iniicii  the  richer,  ha* 
the  thicker,  the  homelier  and  the  coarser 
coat,  and  whereof  lo  a  jodic.iooH  palate  the 
maggot*  hisie  the  beat.  It  la  a  sack  po«sel 
wheiem  the  dee'  er  you  go,  yon  ni  l  find  it 
the  sweeter.  VVia.Iom  ia  a  hen.  whose  r-Ack 
ling  we  much  vrIoc  and  consider,  because  d 
ia  attended  with  an  egg.  i.malty.  if  ia  a  nut. 
»f''ch  von  rhiwue  unless  with  ju  ‘gment.  may 
«i>*t  XU  .1  tooth,  and  pay  you  with  outhiug 
hul  a  wooB* 


oehatiour.— Low.  Mag. 


L 
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WUi^lCAL  RE-MLMSCENXKS. 

OR  BIOSRAPHICAL  NOTICES, 

-  No.  4. 

Of  several  eminent  musical  characters^  who  have 
either  mereljj  visUed  or  domesticated 
in  America^  and  who  are  deceased^  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe^  or  have  declined 

their  professional  avocations.  \ 

MR.  GILLINGHAM,  i 

Now  leader  of  the  band  at  the  New 
York  theatre;  was  born  in  London,  and; 
erinced  at  an  early  age  considerable  ta!>  | 
ent  «n  the  Tiolin.  He  finally  atndied  un- ' 
der  the  celebrated  Giardini,  and  exhibits  all 
that  sweetness  of  tone,  refined  taste,  solidity 
®f style,  and  ease  of  j.la}  ing  belonging  to  the 
Giardini's  school.  He  held  respectable  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Covent  ganlen 
theatre,  and  the  ItaUan  opera  house  ;  and  for. 
the  latter  station  it  is  well  known  that  even 
the  Ripieno  violin  must  be  played  by  persons 
of  talent.  At  an  early  age  he  was  leader  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Wesleys  ;  and  when  we 
consider  their  uncommon  abilities,  and  the 
high  station  they  deservedly  hold  in  the  mu¬ 
sical  world, together  with  the  select*  company 
ot  elevatetl  rank  and  critical  judgment  who  at¬ 
tended  these  concerts,  perhaps  no  event  inWr. 
Gillingham’s  life  could  tend  more  to  his  honour 
as  a  piofessor  than  this. 

Had  .Mr.  G.  remained  in  London,  with  leis¬ 
ure  to  cultivate  hi#  talents,  their  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  cie  thi«,  he  would  have  ranked 
with  the  Rhodes  Viottis,  Krtu  izcisand  .Moris 
of  the  day  ;  but  in  170:5,  he  was  eng.iged  by 
Wr.  VVignell  to  lead  the  band  at  the  new  The¬ 
atre  in  Philadelphia,  then  about  to  open,  and 
since  destroyed  by  fire,  He  continued  ia  this 
theatre  for  many  years  with  alike  reputation 
to  himself  and  gialification  to  the  public,  and 
has  since  accepted  a  permanent  engagement 
at  the  New  York  theatre. 

The  talents  of  Mr.  Gillingham  as  a  «olo  or 
concerto  player,  are  well  known  and  duly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  few  who  understand  and  en¬ 
joy  musical  performances  ;  and  particularly  as 
1  it  respects  sweetness  of  tone  and  chastity  ot 
style,  he  stands  deservedly  pre-eminent.  HU 
embellishments  are  well  chosen  and  judicious¬ 
ly  applied,  and  his  occasional  introduction  of 
R  rational  melody  into  his  concertos,  such  as 
’‘Yellow  hair’d  laddie,”  “Gramn»achree,”  are 
always  a  happy  illustration,  even  to  the  nn- 
learned,  of  his  delicacy  of  taste  ;  but  his  supe¬ 
riority  of  talent  lies  in  leading  a  band  ;  in 
which  perhaps,  he  is  inferior  to  no  one  living 
as  well  to  time,  as  to  understanding  every  style 
of  music.  It  has  often  been  emphatically  said 
of  him,  that  “From  a  country  dance  to  an  ov¬ 
erture  of  Haydu — in  the  antiquated  style  of 
pa!>t  centui  ies,  or  in  the  eccentricities  ot  the 
modern  school,  Gillingham  i«  equally  at  home.” 
As  concerto  playing,  or  giving  concerts  with 
the  mere  attraction  of  talent  arc  not  favorable 
either  to  fame  or  fortune,  in  a  young  country. 
Hr.  (Jl’s  chief  dependence  has  been  his  thea- 

♦  These  cancerti  were  held  by  •ubscription  every 
wint.  r  at  the  dwelling  of  tbe  Mistrr.  Wesleys  ;  cou- 
seq'i*  ntly  Ire  audience  was  siurII,  bat  highly  select 
both  as  to  judgnaeot,  as  well  as  to  ruRk  in  life,— 


trical  salary,  with  which  he  has  brought  op  a 
large  family  in  the  most  respectable  manner , 
while  his  honorable  conduct  and  inofiensi  ve 
manners  have  alike  secured  him  many  valua¬ 
ble  private  friends,  as  bis  abilities  have  e.i ru¬ 
ed  public  admiration, 

MICHAU, 

A  horn  player,  visited  Philadelphia  some 
years  since.  A  performer  of  great  executive 
abilities,  whose  horn  became  under  his  gigan¬ 
tic  powers,  a  violin,  a  clarionet,  a  fiute,  or 
any  thing  in  short  that  be  chose  to  make  it. — 
The  instrument  itself  is  confined  to  very  few 
notes,  part  of  them  at  harmonical  distances, 
and  ail  in  tbe  major  mood.  But  adagius  in  the 
minor  keys — diatonic  and  even  chromatic  pas¬ 
sages  as  well  as  harpeggios,  fiowed  as  freely 
in  his  performances  as  they  could  under  the 
fingers  of  the  the  nimblest  pianist.  His  I'^ne 
was  mo'^t  thrillingly  sweet,  and  seized  the  feel-  j 
ings  of  his  auditors  like  magic.  He  was  also  a 
respectable  composer. 

He  did  not  continue  longer  than  a  fetv 
months  in  Philadelphia,  but  before  he  depart¬ 
ed,  he  gave  one  concert, and  though  many  had 
heard  him  in  private  with  sensations,  which 
none  but  the  masterly  skill  and  feeling  of  such 
a  performer  can  inspire,  he  actually  lost  by 
this  single  call  upon  public  liberality.  He  | 
contrived  however,  by  teaching  military  bands 
and  playing  at  dances^  to  secure  a  scanty  sub-  j 
sisfence  during  his  residence  in  America.  He 
returned  to  France  of  which  he  w.ns  a  native,  * 
and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Whether  he 
still  exists  in  the  herd  of  great  performers 
which  inhabit  that  country,  or  is  deceased,  is 
not  ascertained. 

HR.  RCLTAOLr., 

Pianiste  and  composer,  was  born  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  F'ngland,  and  commenced  his  early  ca¬ 
reer  in  Scotland,  where  he  received  instruc¬ 
tions  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  music 
from  that  scientific  and  valuable  man  Mr.Tay- 
lor,*  whose  professional  biography  has  already 
been  noticed,  and  who  at  that  time  visited 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Reinsgle  pursued  the  art  wilh  uncom¬ 
mon  vigour,  and  paiil  at  least  two  visits  to  the 
European  continent  for  improvement ;  once  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  hearing  the  great  Uach, 
whose  extemporizing  was  reckoned  among  the 
wonders  of.the  age. 

Tpon  peace  being  concluded  between  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Great  Britain  at  tbe  close  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  he  emigrated  to  this  country  ; 
spending  some  time  in  New  York,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  settling  in  Philadelphia  as  a  teacher  of  mu-  j 
sic,  in  whtc.i  capacity  he  was  employed  by 

•  At  Mr.  Taylor’s  sane  is  again  nolioed,  and 
that  of  the  great  Bdch,  toon  afterwards,  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  mentioning,  that  haring  hear<l,  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  occasion,  Mr.  Taylor  extemporise  in  one  of  his 
happiest  moods,  Mr.  Reinaglc  declared  uncqiiiroeally, 
that  he  conceived  it  to  be  cqnal  to  the  skill  and 
powers  of,  Bach  himself and  an  eminent  professor 
I  lately  from  England,  has  often  afliriiied,  that  he  ron- 
sidered  Taylor  ia  no  degree  inferior,  as  an  Org.-m 
I  performer,  to  the  celebrated  S.  Wetley. 


the  most  respectable  families  and  the  principal 
boarding  schools  in  or  near  the  city. 

Not  oaly  the  fashionable  songs  from  En- 
gl.'ind,  as  he  received  them,  hot  others  of  a 
higher  quality,  an  I  even  Italian  airs,  did  he 
arr.inge,  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style  so  as  to 
make  them  attainable  by  his  pupils.  He  also 
arranged  several  melodies  with  easy,  yet  very 
pleasing  and  ra*her  showy  variations,  or  made 
them  into  short  rondos.  These  efforts,  as  few 
at  that  day  gave  sutficient  attention  to  music 
losing  with  a  separate  accompaniment,  or  to 
play  a  sonata,  were  highly  laudable,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  introducing  his  students  to  at  leant 
some  knowledge  of  celebrated  anthers,  and 
gradually  leading  them  into  a  love  of  good  com¬ 
positions,  with  vThich  otherwise,  they  could 
not  become  acquainted.  He  also  made  a  coal¬ 
ition  of  such  talenl.s  as  the  city  then  afforded, 
and  held  subscription  concerts  every  winter. 
Subsequently,  he  retinquislicd  teaching,  and 
joined  Mr.  Wignell  in  tbe  erection  of  the  l.ate 
elegant  new  theatre  in  Philadelphia.  .Mr. 
Reinagle,  as  a  mu-ical  man,  was  anxious  that 
their  iheatre  should  po«se?«  a  complete  or¬ 
chestra.  and  al-o  operatic  performers,  which 
his  exeition.s  accomplished  ;  and  this  *plenc|id 
edifice  opone  I  in  179  1  with  a  band  of  several 
violins — two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  horns  and 
ha-^soon*,  with  trumpet.*  and  kettle  drums,  to¬ 
gether  will,  a  grand  piano  forte  and  organ.— 
t  his  collrction  gave  for  the  first  time,  a  full 
and  corD{deie  orchestra  to  the  .American  public 
and  was  the  moans  of  introducing  the  high  ta¬ 
lents  of  Gillingham  and  Menell,  of  Mrs  Old- 
mixon  and  Miss  Broadhurst  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  lovers  of  mu-ic,  Thus  it  will  be 
readily  perceived,  that  it  is  to  Mr.  Reinagle 
w  e  are  so  much  indebted  for  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  musical  acquit ements. 

His  style  of  jdaying  the  piano  forte,  was 
peculiarly  his  own.  He  never  aimed  at  ex¬ 
cessive  execution,  but  there  was  a  sweetness 
of  manner, nay,  in  the  way  be  touched  the  in¬ 
strument  I  might  add,  there  was  a  sweetness 
of  tone  which,  combined  with  exquisite  taste 
and  neatnes.*,  produced  unusual  feelings  of  de¬ 
light. 

His  powers  on  the  violin,  though  not  equal 
to  the  latter,  were  nevertheless  of  the  same 
nature.  He  could  also  take  a  part  in  a  band 
on  tbe  Otitc,  the  trumpet,  or  violoncello. 

As  an  author,  both  his  style  and  subject 
were  always  rich  and  melodious.  The  songa 
of  “1  have  a  silent  sorrow” — ’‘Rosa” — Cousin 
John”  fully  establish  bis  character  as  a  com¬ 
poser.  To  these  might  be  added,  bis  little 
book  of  lessons  for  young  beginners,  which 
ha’«  been  in  constant  use  for  nearly  thirty  yeara 
and  pronounced  by  numbers  of  experienced 
teachers  to  be  the  best  work  extant  for  that 
purpose.  Many  editors  have  republished  it, 
and  several  have  pilfered  copiously  from  it, 
both  in  America  and  England. 

During  the  latler  years  efhis  life,  he  was 
ardently  engaged  in  composing  music  to  parts 
of  Milton’s  Paradise  lost,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  complete.  It  was  intended  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  oratorio  style,  except,  that  instead 
of  recitatives,  tbe  best  speakers  were  to  k« 
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engaged  in  reciting  the  intermediate  pas- 
•ages. 

With  a  mind,  well  stored  equally  inth  vari¬ 
ous  attainments  and  professional  knowledge — 
with  a  disposition  mild,  amiable  and  concilia- 
ting — with  manners  bland,  polished  and  cn- 
gnging — an  imagination  lively  ami  accurute-- 
•nd  a  heart  formed  for  tenderness  and  the 
charities  of  the  world.  Mr.  Reinagle  resigned 
bis  life  at  Baltimore  in  the  year  1810. 


FOR  THF.  EVTERPEUB. 

Jtfr.  Editor,- -I  was  much  gratified  with  the 
devices  of  an  Amateur  in  your  last  number  to 
help  the  memory  of  young  tyro’s — especially 
with  the  two  sentences  which  call  to  immed¬ 
iate  recollections  the  sharp  and  flats  in  their 
due  order — my  being  tbe  head  of  a  large  fam¬ 
ily,  in  whose  Improvement  1  am  highly  inter¬ 
ested  and  who  number  music  among  their  dai¬ 
ly  studies,  1  eagerly  seize  upon  every  method 
calculated  to  instill  instruction  into  their  young 
minds — ^and  the  more  simple  the  means,  the 
more  ready  I  am  to  avail  myself  of  them, 
which  be  assured  1  have  done  in  the  pre«enl 
instance — it  has  also  led  me  to  endeavour  to 
foim  some  little  plan  to  always  ascertain 
whether  the  key  of  any  given  piece  of  music 
be  in  major  or  minor,  in  so  doing  I  am  not  of 
course  going  into  any  disquisition  of  major  or 
minor  modes,  but  merely  to  state  a  few  sim¬ 
ple  faciH  that  will  always  determine  the  mat¬ 
ter — I  will  first  premise — that  the  last  note  in 
the  bass  (and  generally  the  first  note  in  the 
Bass)  is  the  key  or  tonic — secondly  that  where 
there  are  neither  sharps  or  flats  marked  at 
the,  beginning — if  the  tonic  is  C,  the  piece  is 
in  major — if  the  Ionic  is  A — .A  is  in  minor — 
having  settled  this  point  if  is  only  necr-sary  to 
say,  that,  in  keys  w  ith ’^barps.  if  the  tonic  i'» 
one  note  higher  U‘>*n  the  la-t  sinrp,  ti'e  key  m 
major — if  the  tonic  is  one  note  lower  than  the 
last  sharp,  it  is  minor — (o  elucidate  thi?— sup¬ 
pose  a  piece  with  one  stiarp  which  will  be  F, 
with  G  one  note  above  the  sharp  for  a  tonic — 
it  must  be  major — if  the  tonic  is  E  which  i* 
one  note  below  the  sharp  it  is  minor.  Sup¬ 
pose  two  sharps  which  will  be  F  and  G*  and 
that  the  tonic  is  D  which  is  one  note  higher 
than  C  the  last  sharp,  the  key  is  major — if  it 
•hould  be  B  which  is  one  note  lower  than  C 
the  last  sharp,  it  is  minor — suppose  three 
sharps  F,  C,  G,  is  at  the  beginning,  and  that 
the  tonic  should  be  .A,  which  is  one  note  high¬ 
er  than  G,  the  la-t  sharp  then  in  the  piece  is 
mnjop— but  should  the  tonic  be  F — which  is 
on©  note  lower  than  the  last  sharp  (G)  it  m  in 
minor — and  so  on,  no  matter  what  the  number 
of  sharps  may  be — now  for  the  flats,  there 
first  must  lie  one  thing  recullected  to  make 
my  little  plan  answer,  and  that  is — if  there  is 
only  one  Flat,  it  will  have  either  aTi  F  or  D 
far  its  tonic — fhe  first  is  a  major  and  the  latter 
a  oainor  key — for  all  the  others  the  following 
method  will  point  out  whether  the  key  is  maj- 

•  The  luethod  of  your  friend  “  Am  itcur”  of  recol- 
leetiiij  tti»  tharp*  in  iheir  due  order,  by  his  sen- 
fence  “  For  children's  stitd  detlrv^  nit  enl  books." 
F,  C,  O,  D,  A,  E,  and  B  lieiog  the  first  letter  of  each 
word,  wonld  here  be  useful. 


jor  minor — if  the  tonic  is  the  same  as  the  last 
flat  but  tnr,  it  is  major,  if  it  is  fxo  nofes  higher-^ 
[  than  the  last  flat  it  is  invariably  minor — as  for 
instance  suppose  there  are  two  flats,  which 
will  be  B  and  Et  if  the  tonic  is  B  which  is  tlie 
same  as  the  last  flat  but  one  (B)  it  is  major — if 
it  should  be  G  which  is  two  nofes  higher  than 
the  last  flat  (E)  it  is  minor — suppose  there  are 
Ihroe  flats  IJ  E  and  A — if  the  tonic  should  be 
E,  which  is  the  last  flat  but  one  it  i'*  major — 
should  it  be  C,  two  notes  higher  tliau  the  last 
flat  it  is  minor  and  so  on  whatever  the  number 
may  be — of  course  I  am  fully  aware  that  a 
tonic  may  be  sharp  or  flat,  but  as  1  mean 
merely  to  supply  simple  facts  to  ascertain  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  I  have  only  mentioned  Alphabetical 
distances,  conceiving  them  alone  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  lor  my  purpose.  One  of  my  eldest  daugh¬ 
ters  wished  me  to  mention  some  certain  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  to  show  when  she  was 
playing  in  minor  instead  of  major.  I  observed, 
that  w  liencver  the  music  had  a  melancholy  ef¬ 
fect,  even  though  the  time  might  not  abso¬ 
lutely  be  slow,  or  that  in  playing  in  ihiee  or 
more  flats,  there  was  an  early  and  frequent  in¬ 
troduction  of  an  accidental  natural,  as  likewi'te 
in  all  other  keys  a  similar  introduction  of  an 
accidental  sharp,  most  probably  the  music  was 
in  minor.  I  told  her  I  could  not  at  the  moment 
recollect  any  other  distinguishing  mark,  except 
one  of  her  little  sister  Emily’s,  who  whenever 
she  has  a  piece  in  minor  to  learn,  says  “  This 
music  is  hard  and  seems  to  go  querishy 
If  you  think  these  homely  remarks,  will  in 
addition  to  these  of  “  .Amateur”  be  of  any  use 
to  such  of  your  young  readers  as  may  be 
learning  music,  they  are  entirely  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  from  your  bumble  servant. 

I  FARENTUS. 


MR.  rilIMPPS. 

The  Concert  and  Oratorio,  performed  on 
Tiie.-day  last,  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie¬ 
ty,  assi-ted  by  Mr.  Philippa  and  Miss  Davis, 
proved  very  attractive,  and  was  numerously  j 
and  most  respectably  attended*  Mr.  Philipps’s  | 
Recitative  of ‘‘Deeper  and  deeper  still,”  was  | 
given  in  his  b*.‘8t  style,  and  excited  particular  j 
admiration,  as  did  also  Aliss  Davis’s  “Farewell, 
ye  limpid  streams.”  In  the  miscellaneous  con¬ 
cert  which  followed,  we  were  much  delighted 
with  the  very  interesting  manner  in  which 
Miss  Davis  performed  her  song  of  “'Fhe  mock¬ 
ing  bird,”  so  as  to  produce  an  unanimous  call 
for  its  repetition.  In  the  beautiful  Irish  melo¬ 
dy  of  “Eveleen’s  Bower.”  Mr.  Pliilipfisgare  a 
practical  illustration  of  what  can  be  achieved 
iiv  following  his  rules  of  pronunciation  and 
emphasis  in  singing.— Nothing  could  be  more 
admirably  clear  and  distinct  than  his  manner 
of  singing  this  air,  which  was  rapturously  en¬ 
cored  ;  as  was  (he  concluding  song  of  “  Lore 
has  Eyes,”  which  was  sung  with  the  finest  ef¬ 
fect,  amid  the  delight  of  a  crowded  audience. 
We  sincerely  wish  Mr.Pnilipps  eminent  success 
wherever  fortune  may  direct  hhn.-Palladium. 


t  I  again  would  advert  to  your  last  number  for  the 
sentence,  where  the  first  letter  of  each  word  gives 
the  fiats  in  the  order  they  should  come,  “  Bt  tV'-r  an- 
xiouity  destnng  God’s  constant  favour^"  B,  £,  A,  D, 
G,  C,  anJ  F. 


AMUl't.MF.XT. 


OnATCP.Ifa. 

The  musical  Melange  under  this  title  hav¬ 
ing  terminated  for  tlie  season,  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sugge-t  flio  propriety  ofgre.alcr  at* 
tent  ion  being  in  fuluie  bestowid  cn  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  llte  performances.  A  Sacred 
Selection  under  the  direction  of  a  Ltdtop,  is 
no  doubt  proper  enough  ;  I  ul  “  Aim,  arm.  ye 
brave  !”  is  directly  contrary  to  a  late  act  of 
pailiament,  and  (o  an  audience  deprived  of  el¬ 
bow-room,  i«  rather  ill-judged,  a«  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of“  The  Soldier  tired,”  at  almost  the 
close  of  (he  evening’s  amusement ;  (o  say 
nothing  of  the  reflection  *•  The  Horse  and  his 
Rider’  seems  to  cast  on  the  proprietors  of  Co¬ 
vent  Garden.  With  care,  and  the  aid  of  the 
great  oan.e*  who  usually  lend  their  assistance, 
we  wonder  something  had  not  been  produced 
capabb*  rf  exhibiting  (he  profound  attention  of 
the  public  :  lor  instance,  what  could  be  more 
approjiriate  than  the  “  Fishing  Duet,”  by  Mrs. 
Salmon  and  Mr.  Herring,  accompanied  by  Sig¬ 
nor  Dragnetti  ;  the  “  Sapling  Oak,”  by  Mrs. 
Ashe  ;  and  the  duet  of  “  How  sweet  in  the 
woodlands !”  by  (bat  lady  and  Miss  Tree, 
might  be  made  a  great  deal  of.  “  Balaam’s 
address  to  his  A«s,”  by  Mr.  Bray’em,  world  no 
doubt  lie  powerfully  pathetic  ;  and  Madame 
Bulloehi  would  be  pre-eminently  successful  in 
a  new  “  Rend  des  Vach;s  Mr.  Pine  equa'.l/ 

I  happy  in  “  1  sigh  and  lament  me  in  va;n 
“  Finy  might  give  “  Little  Taffline  and 
Mr.  Higbman,  “  Lowly  Suit w  hile  the  most 
factidious  must  allow,  Ih.Tt  Mr.  Cook  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  •i.-  ng  *o  .fdvant  ge 
in  *‘0.  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England.” — • 
London  (^idz. Gazette. 


MRS.  »i‘tui.loch. 

This  evening,  wc  understand,  the  elegant 
Mrs.  M’Tiilloch  gives  her  second  rout  (his 
season,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  attended 
by  all  the  fashionables  from  fhe  Gate  aud  Salt¬ 
petre  Bank  Her  cards  announce,  (hat  ladies 
will  not  be  admitted  in  mo6*,  or  gentlemen  in 
wooden  shoes.  The  ladies  are  requested  to 
leave  their  pattens,  and  gentlemen  (heir 
leather  aprons  at  (h«  top  of  the  stairs  It  is 
only  a  Tea  and  Turn  out  !  hut  any  of  the  com- 
pany  coming  disguised  in  liquor,  will  be  turn¬ 
ed  out  before  tea.  The  cellar  will  he  lighted 
with  rush-lights  ;  and  the  Beadie  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  mox,  to  keep  (he  peace,  and  request 
such  of  (he  company  as  come, in  untaxed  carts 
to  set  down  and  take  up  with  (heir  donkeys’ 
heads  towards  tbe  dunghill.— /A. 


MODER.N  CUVMISTRT. 

The  AlchymUt*  once  taught  (he  world  a  mere  fablo  ; 
But  sure  modern  Chy  mitts  are  tons  of  old  Babel-; 
Who  confound  all  the  knowledge  and  matter*  ef 
nature, 

By  a  clatter  of  name*,  which  they  call  Noaenola- 
ture. 

Then  let  me  propose  (and  I  need  no  apology) 

That  the  science  of  chentUtr^  bo  now  (.oiled  >*<> 
olsgy- 


t 
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K  UT  K  l{  P  K  1  A  I): 

OR..  .Mf’SIC,'  L  l.\TKL!JO  i:.\CKR 


ft'  r  (It'd,  M  it  M  uiider  thvhtriid  of  Sol/a^to,  that  j  mg  the  necei«itr  cf  oDiitting,  alUring  or  adding  t* 


Mr.  Fhiiip}>*  endeavoori  with  powerful  argunieoU  to 
ertabiinh  t.it  own  fjuteni. 
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the  note*,  for  the  purpose*  of  accent  and  eipreision^ 
he  Rare  some  fine  examples  from  Hajdn’s  Creation 
and  HniidePs  Oratorio*.  He  gave,  “  He  irtu  a  mart 
of  rorroif*,”  with  great  pathoi  and  delicacy,  “i)rrp*' 


-  _  __  - - .  ^  Mr.  Philipp*  commenced  hi*  aerond  lecture  by  a  «r  nnd  dreper  Wi«,”  and  “  1«  roertd  PneWr.”  wer< 

LFCTvnBe  oji  itnoian  brief  and  ex()!anatory  reference  to  the  former,  the  happy  illustration*  of  difference  in  style  and  ejt^ 

object  of  which  was  principally  to  shew  that  the  ay  *•  pression.  This  Lecture  poiiessed  other  points  which 
Lecture  Fittt  an  Tkurtdaj/  Evening  1®/A  intt.  contended  lor  was  capable  of  general  use  “>  ^  noticed,  conl.l  our  limit*  permit,  i*  a 

The  musical  part  of  oar  community  have  realised  and  adoption,  and  that  it  was  founded  on  what  was  composition  it  was  evidently  the  production  of  a  re» 
a  treat  which  w  ill  long  be  remembered,  from  a  rno»t  technically  called  ‘‘  the  scale,"  a  given  number  of  hned  and  cultivated  mind,  well  read  in  various  liter- 
able  and  scientific  dissertation  on  the  more  practical  notes  within  the  com|>ass  of  the  learner's  voice,  and  *ture.  His  quotations  and  anecdote  were  elegant 
and  technical  part*  of  the  art  of  singing,  by  Mr.  I’hil-  then  succinctly  laid  down  the  rules  necessary  toattain  apposite,  delivered  with  the  ease  of  a  Gcatlcman 


able  and  scientific  dissertation  on  the  more  practical 
and  technical  part*  of  the  art  of  singing,  by  Mr.  Phil- 


ippr.  The  lovers  of  the  stience,  the  Amateurs,  and  excellence  in  producing  a  good  tone  and  portamento,  accustomed  to  books  and  the  world,  and  freely  com- 
those  individuals  lest  gifted,  have  had  an  excellent  He  then  referred  to  those  princij  les  as  applied  to  the  monicating  what  he  had  acquired  with  ease  au4 
•ppcrtuiiity  of  adding  to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  cultivation  of  (he  voice  in  tone  and  execution,  and  treasured  delight.  We  have  cursorily  noted  down, 
by  listening  to  the  many  observations  regording  the  the  adoption  of  the  words  in  their  articulation  and  what  may  be  thought  to  be  a  hasty  skelrh  of  these 
irst  living  masters,  which  Mr.  Philipps  occasionally  delivery.  Mr.  Philipps  here  shewed  great  acuteness,  highly  instroctive  and  very  cntertaiiiiag  Lecturer, 
introduced  in  the  support  of  bis  new  lystem,  and  the  ingrnuily,  and  taste,  in  exemplying  the  propriety  of  room  to  add  a  quotation  from  Mr. 

more  convincing  illustration  of  the  subject.  treating  syllables  of  SoZ/ogio  as  the  found*  of  an  in-  Philipp*’*  concluding  remark*  upon  the  duty  of 

Mr.  Philipps  set*  out  with  this  position,  he  doe*  not  tcl'igent  language,  and  how  much  thia  excellence  critic*.  "  True  criliciim,"  say*  Mr.  PhiKpps,  “  i* 
entirely  disapprove  of  the  young  pupil  trying  hi*  pow-  depended  upon  the  delivery  and  enunciation.  He  the  light  which  illuminate*  work*  of  talent  le  the 
er*,  in  the  first  instance,  without  much  method  or  the  then  proceeded  to  define  and  explain  the  several  public  rye,  and  i*  the  beacon  to  direct  the  cour*e  of 

controul  of  a  master; — but  strongly  nnd  decidedly  j  variation*  from  the  scale,  the  turn,  the  ..ippogiatura^  genius,  while  the  false  glare  of  hypercritical  remarks 

recommends  a  very  early  and  constant  adherence  to  1  which  be  thought  should  be  taught  to  the  learner  as  a  without  scientific  information,  is  the  ignis  f.ituis  that 
system.  Like  the  formation  of  a  character  in  any  re-  ■  cow'panion  to  the /uin.  This,  we  own,  stnick  us  as  bewilder*  taste,  and  leads  but  to  the  quagmire  of 
spect,  all  the  student’s  future  success  will  depend  up-  •  •oraetl  ing  new,  if  not  bold,  it  being  of  all  the  musi-  barbariiin.’* 

on  this.  Without  this  he  will  be  nothing  hut  a  mere  -  cal  graces  the  most  didicult  (o  be  understood;  but  — — 

•crvilc  imitator.  Good  judge*  may  condemn  thi*  j  Mr.  Philipp#  proved  that  a  singer  can  scarcely  omit  thk  oRATonio*  a.vd  coxcKBT. 

a*  affectation,  for  the  voealUt,  instead  of  singing  from  '  the  .^ppugiatum  in  a  ringle  air.  In  fpeuking  of  The  late  public  e.xliibiiions  oi  music,  shew  lu  a 
bimself,  i*  but  the  echo  of  other  different  performers,  (his  enibelli-hinent,  he  Said,  that  it  must  be  supposed  forcible  maniitr  the  progresrion  of  an  art,  winaing  its 
several  of  whom  are  easily  recognised  in  every  song  ,  to  steal  from  ihe  note  which  it  precedes,  and  be  more  ea«y  way  into  the  amusements,  faiihits  and  affeetlon* 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  give  in  company.  A  prim-  ,  audible  than  the  note  to  vvhi:h  it  leads  ;  ss  a  further  people  of  this  metropolis.  1  hese  frequent  op¬ 

ary  consideration  with  Mr.  Philipps,  is,  what  is  term-  j  illustration  of  (hit  embellishment,  he  sung  with  ex-  portunities,  alTord  ii»  interesting  topics  for  discussion, 
ad  a  Portamento  or  IMUvevy^  he  ii  a  convert  to  the  j  quisite  taste,  "La  Cara  lua  Proserpina."  This  song  v*'*  doubt  not,  such  uruxampled  inslancet  of  il- 
cpinioii  that  the  Italian’s  and  German’s,  far  excel  the  !  was  given  with  such  simplicity  and  intelligence,  that  lustraling  the  effects  of  manner  and  stjle  in  perforns- 
F.nglish  in  every  ac^omFlishraent  respecting  music,  it  at  once  forcibly  and  wry  delightfully,  illustrated  anee,  are  duly  appreciated.  The  two  last  exhibi- 
The  attitude  while  singing,  is  greatly  looked  to.  The  '  the  scientific  comiiientajy  which  immediately  intro-  Rons  of  Oratorial  music  at  Boylston  Hall,  deserve 
smiling  features,  so  much  recommended  by  Continen-  j  dueed  it.  The  next  embellishment  explained  and  record  and  comraeuioration,  not  only  on  account  of 
tal  performers,  Mr.  Philipp*  satisfactorily  prove*  to  be  ,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Philipps  was  the  Trill  or  shake.  concentration  of  talent  in  the  display  of  the  pow- 
more  owing  to  the  impulse  occasioned  by  the  anatom- I  In  teaching  this  grace,  we  understand  it  to  be  his  er»  of  art,  but  also  for  the  influence  over  the  public 
ical  movement*  of  the  Glottis,  t'C.  than  the  uniform  j  plan,that  the  learner  should  begin  by  a  slow  and  reg-  general  praise  inherent  in  such  per- 

propriety  of  regularly  adhering  to  it.  The  pronun-  j  ular  practice  on  the  two  note*  constituting  the  shake  formances,  and  for  the  admirable  use*  to  winch  that 

ciation  of  the  poetry  and  proper  emphasis  to  be  laid  !  — taking  the  note*  forming  the  greater  cadence  in  the  influence  may  be  applied.  F.ach  and  all  of  these 

on  particular  word*  and  sentences,  are  of  no  less  con- j  key  F,  as  below  the  middle  of  the  learner*  compass,  properties  afford  subjects  of  agreeable  and  useful 
Kquence.  and  where  the  voice  moves  with  most  freedom.  His  contemplation  to  the  artist,  the  investigator  of  moral; 

Mr.  Philippi  next  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  I  illustration,  at  once,  of  the  abuse*  and  beautie*  of  science  and  the  phi'antliropi*!.  We  ar«  Muong  tbosa 

the  raspective  merit*  of  the  aniicnt  and  modem  Soi-  j  tlii*  embellishmcnf,  in  the  word  **  Ameu’’ ei^ciUd  who  delight  to  follow  out  the**  came*  and  cob»«- 

/agio.  Before  the  invention  of  the  Piano  forte,  or  |  great  applause.  He  next  proceeded  to  explain  the  quence*  to  their  result*  upon  society,  becauM  froa 
before  the  use  of  it  wa*  much  practised,  the  Italian  j  use  of  the  Octave,  the  descending  passage.  Sic.  &c.  them  may  be  deduced  the  moral  happineee,  a*  well  • 
Professors  were  obliged  to  teach  their  pupils  to  !  and,  after  various  illustration*,  be  contended  that  the  •*  •fitcoRfle  perfection  which  is  communicated 
ascertain  the  regular  distances  from  one  note  to  !  simple  diatonic  scale  of  the  notes,  with  the  syllables  to  a  people,  and  attained  by  them  through  the  sedu-  . 
another,  and  to  sing  them  at  sight.  The  study  of  j  of  5ti//Vigu>  and  a  limited  number  of  varia  Rons  on  that  lous  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  There  needs  o* 
this,  riquited  a  three  year*  practice.  They  have  now  scale,  were  amply  sufficient  to  put  the  learner  in  full  argument  to  prove  the  general  proposition,  that  tw 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  causing  thtir  Pupils  |  possession  of  all  the  principles  essential  to  good  sing-  genuine  refinement  is  to  ha_manize  the  mind,  « 

to  sing  every  interval  of  the  scale  on  the  single  open  j  ing.  He  tlien  proceeded  with  great  address  and  no  improve  Ihe  highest  and  tb«  best  pleasure*  oP  r 

vowel  A,  a*  pronounced  in  French  and  Italian.  !  small  humour,  to  ridicule  the  selfish  po^y  of  the  our  existence  ;  wa  shall  however  impart  new  acces- * 

Here,  Mr.  Philipps  illostrated  hi*  subject,  hy  many  ^  London  Theatres,  where  the  legitimate  purpose*  of  sioni  of  strength  and  the  most  enduring  confiemafion 

psrtineut  remarks  and  example*.  The  superiority  of  t  the  drama  had  been  perverted,  and  where  plesuing  to  this  beneficent  principle,  if  we  take  care,  to  show  ; 
the  Italian  language  to  the  Engiisb  when  applied  to  improvement  and  rational  cultivationi,  were  sacrificed  ^  it*  operation,enforce  by  instances  its  direct  influence^ 
masic,  is  proved  bi’yond  a  deuht,  the  dilferent  pro-  to  the  monsters  of  prodigy  Wid  tistpnighijagBt,  genera-  add  to  connect  the  moat  beautiful  of  its  effects  witH 
nunciations  given  in  illustration, evince  an  uncommon  ting  a  false  taste,  which,  cannot  Uligfied  unless  it  the  qeusea  whexegcpopportunily  is  ^llowei  vain  such, 
crilical  tas’e  in  both  languages  ;  Ihe  merits  of  the  j  is  surprised.  After  this  digression,  Mr.  Philipps  pro-  narrations. 

different  »cah-*  are  candidly  discussed,  and  the  in*  [ceded  to  ilhulcato  in  singing,  aod  this,  perhaps.  In  descanting  upon  Iha  late  pcr/ormance*,  we  ar# 
(lation  of  Ihe  chest  snd  management  is  not  overlook-  though  not  the  most  U  arned,  was  the  most  oiefiil  intuitively  induced  (o  address  our  attention  to  th* 

rd.  T  he  Kjniis  of  our  Pap-r  will  not  permit  us  to  do  part  of  his  lecture.  He  insisted  th^t  good  s$nse  was  ptogresi  of  science.  The  selections,  made  by  thh  » 

bat  lUtH  justice  to  the  subject,  and  th.i  is  much  to  |  as  ctsentiel  to  good  singing  as  good  writing.  In  urg-  government  of  the  HandM  wd  Spoie- 
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ty,  are  trca»urci  in  the  antient  )v/c  of  mnric. 
while,  with  a  judgment  thut  cannot  be  tno  highly 
extolled,  hare  they  availed  themielves  of  the  riche* 
ef  modern  art.  They  have  Ihiii  advanced  the  gen¬ 
eral  taite,  by  exciting  an  emulation  among  the  priii- 
•ipal  lingers  of  both  lexer,  and  they  have  bcnefitled 
the  community,  not  only  by  the  pecuniary  circula¬ 
tion  thus  allured  to  it,  but  by  the  more  permanent 
incitements  to  the  cultivation  of  this  solace  of  leisure 
and  softener  of  manner*,  which  in  its  private  enjoy 
ment  is  ainoog  the  mo.^t  heart-fell,  most  innocent, 
most  refined,  and  most  elegant  of  accomplishmeoU, 
and  that  of  all  others  most  adapted  te  mixed  society 
and  extensive  participation.  We  therefore  invite  at¬ 
tention  to  the  principle,  to  the  practical  example, 
and  to  the  consequence.  The  first  is  the  selection  of  an 
adequate  purpose,  u  an  incitement  to  public  spirit, 
and  the  last  is  that  desirable  and  healthful  difTusioo 
ef  money  and  knowledge,  that  forms  the  best  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  one,  and  leads  to  the  most  virtuous 
and  the  most  felicitous  enjoyment  of  tlie  acquisitions, 
ef  the  other — ail  cq-aperating  for  the  general  good 
%pd  happiness. 

We  regret  that  want  of  room  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  going  iuio  a  critical  analysis  of  these  two 
last  performoiiccs,  and  it  is  alike  impossible  and 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  carry  our  description  through 
every  part  of  the  music,  but  it  is  desirable  to  perpet¬ 
uate  the  ability  -And  varielj  with  wiuch  the  selections 
were  made, — of  the  great  effect  produced  by  the 
principals,  so  much  ia  known,  that  particular  teien- 
tific  descriptions,  would  also  be  reduudant,  the  results 
were  highly  estimated  anil  will  long  be  remembeied 

VOR  THE  ECTBRPEIAO. 

MUSICAL  DRAMA.  No  19- 

nsoiTATivE  sixoixa. 

Continued. 

In  our  last,  we  gave  some  examples  of  elucidation 
•f  the  process  in  which  the  elocuLiry  parts  of  sing¬ 
ing  are  to  be  stndied  and  arranged — we  will  now 
prosecute  our  eirqiiiry  still  further,  by  an  illustration 
•f  heavy  mcnotonons  tones,  and  sudden  bursta,  and  j 
aite  an  example  of  the  effect  of  low  and  tremulous 
voicing.  It  occurs  in  the  Recitative  And  lo,  the 
angel'of  the  Lord  came  u}>on  them,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  them.  And  Ihty  vert 
tort  afraid.^  This  Recitative  must  be  performed 
with  a  nobleness  of  conception  and  majesty  of  ex- 
ppaEtion,  supported  by  (be  Arpeggio  ■ecomp.'iniment 
•f  the  Orcheatra.  Upon  the  words  ^  The  gl»*y-  of 
th$  Lord  aksHse  rooinA>  about  (Ansi"  an  attenuated  and 
ductile  tone  of  voice,  to  the  least  possible  audible 
tmie,  is  to  be  sang  slowly,  and  ao  slightly  as  to  be 
scarcely,  tremulotw.  And  they  were  tore  afraid^'*'* 
the  etfect  of<this  passage  must-  be  very  obvious.  In 
the  Measiah,  Samson,  Jeptba,  and  indeed  in  all  Han- 
dePa  Oratorios,  .there  are  Recitatives  which  derive  all 
their  snblime  effects  from  the  power  which  the  singer 
hat  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  oomposcr,  and 
to^^iUaatrate  apparantly  bis  plain  ideas  with  the  full 
force  of  dramatic  and  vocal  ezecotioa.  Deeper 
end  Deeper  ia  perhaps  the  most  perfect 

instance,  where  the  ever  varying  passions  demand  all 
that  change  of  tone^  force  of  eioention,  and  (he  meet 
melting  pathos  can  coavay->»ror  the  most  part  these 


effects  are  proiluccd  by  the  agency  of  energetic  and 
pathetic  declamation. 

The  principles  we  have  thua  endeavoured  toelnci- 
date  in  Recitative,  are  all  capable  of  being  applied 
to  Air,  but  in  a  tlegrte  limited  by  (he  nature  of  such 
composition*,  by  the  ti^ne  and  by  the  n-elody,  which 
is  more  coiitiouou*,  more  connected,  and  more  strict* 
ly  vocal  than  recitative.  The  elocution  must  there¬ 
fore  be  more  uniform,  end  the  tran-ilioos,  if  not  less 
marked,  yet  not  to  sudden.  However  certain  songs, 
“  Tutal  Eclipse^'^  or  “  Sound  an  Alarmf^  are  more 
completely  declamatory,  yet  all  admit  of  the  display 
of  elocutary  powers.  The  difference  between  a  cold 
and  an  impassioned  singer,  will  be  found  principally 
to  reside  in  (he  degrees  of  vehemence  which  the  one 
employs  above  the  other  ;  and  these  degrees  are 
chiefly  imparted  by  energy  of  delivery  and  modifica¬ 
tion  of  power,  speech  and  tone,  both  ministering  to 
conceptions  and  feeling. 


MR.  rSILlFPS. 

Mr.  Philipps  left  town  on  Wednesday  la.t  for  New 
York,  where  he  is  engaged  to  open  at  the  Park  street 
Theatre  on  Monday  evening  ;  a  circumstance  which 
prevented  the  public  from  being  gratified  with  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  bis  lectures. 


wow  AW. 

Nature  has  made  woman  weak,  that  the  might  re¬ 
ceive  with  gratitude  the  protection  of  man.  Born 
with  (he  tenderest  feelings,  her  whole  life  is  com¬ 
monly  a  stniggle  to  suppress  them.  Placed  in  (he 
most  favourable  circumstances,  her  choice  i*  confin¬ 
ed  to  a  few  objects  ;  and  nnless  where  singularly 
fortunate,  her  fondest  partialitys  are  only  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  gratitude.  She  may  reject,  but  cannot  in¬ 
vite;  in  a  word, she  exercises  merely  a  negative, upon 
^he  most  imporianl  event  of  her  life. Man  has  leisure  to 
|ook  around  him,  and  can  marry  at  any  age,  with  al¬ 
most  equal  advantage  ;  but  woman  must  improve  the 
Ceeting  moment,  and  determine  quickly,  at  the  haz¬ 
ard  of  determining  rashly.  The  spring  time  of  her 
beauty  will  not  last  ;  its  wane  will  be  the  signal  for 
the  fliglitof  her  lovers  ;  and  if  the  present  opportu¬ 
nity  is  neglected,  she  may  be  left  to  experience  the 
only  speeies  of  misfertnne  for  which  the  world  evin¬ 
ces  no  sympathy,  how  ungenerou*  to  add  treachery 
to  strength,  and  deceive  or  disappoint  (hose  whose 
highest  ambition  is  our  favour,  and  whose  only  safety 
is  our  honesty  ! 

Though  religion  is  iDdis|iensahIy  necessary  to  both 
eexet,  and  in  every  pouible  character  and  station, 
yet  a  woman  sreras,  more  peculiarly.to  need  its  enli¬ 
vening  supports,  wiiilst  her  frame  must  be  confessed 
to  be  adniirnbly  calculated  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
tender  and  devout  aflbetions. 

The  timidity,  arising  from  the  natural  weakness 
and  delicacy  of  your  fr.aine ;  the  numerous  diseases, 
to  which  yon  are  liable  ;  that  exquisite  sensibility, 
which  in  many  of  yen,  vibrates  to  the  slightest  touch 
of  joy  or  forrew  ;  (he  tremulous  anxiety  yon  have  for 
friends,  children,  a  family,  which  nothing  can  re¬ 


lieve,  hut  a  sense  of  their  being  under  the  protection 
of  God  ;  tl.e  ledeDtarmesa  of  your  life,  naturally 
I'oliowcd  with  low  spirits,  whilst  wc  are  seeking 
health  and  pleasure  in  (he  field  ;  and  the  many  lone¬ 
ly  hours,  which 'm  almost  ceery  situation,  are  likely 
to  be  your  lot,  will  expose  you  (o  a  number  of  pe- 
euliar  sorrowrs,  wlimh  you  cannot,  like  our  eex,  eith¬ 
er  drtiwn  in  wine  or  divert  hy  dissipation.  Undei* 
these,  or  inifeed  any  other  distresses,  religion  ie  the 
only  true  and  unfailing  resenree  ;  and  its  hopee  and 
prospects  the  only  solid  bnsi*  of  consolation.  In 
your  many  talttarp  moments  what  can  afford  the 
mind  so  sovereign  a  relief  as  the  exercise  of  devotion 
to  an  all-present  God  I  and,  when  domestic  sorrows 
cluster  upon  you,  which  you  cannot  reveal  to  any 
friend  on  earthy  what  method  have  you  left,  but  to 
pour  them  iuio  the  bosom  of  your  Father  ia  Hemveny 
who  is  conre«se«lly  the  friend  of  the  friend¬ 
less,  always  willing  to  hear  theie  cricsi,  and  alsraye 
able  to  protect  them  f  Let  it,  (hen  ha  your  first 
study,  by  caruest  prayer,  and  by  all  the  appointed- 
means  of  grace,  to  secure  tba  protection  of  youv 
Great  Creator. 


MAE. 

The  negative  enjoyments  of  aa  insulated  bachelor,, 
are  at  best  trifling  and  unstable  ;  "aa  transient  as  the 
morning  cloud  for  nothiog  is  permanent  but  what  ie 
predicated  upon  (he  eternal  basis  of  moral  saoction^ 
virtuous  obligation.  When  by  a  mandate  of  Provi- 
deace,  (he  single  man  is  prostrated  on  the  restleH 
couch  of  pain,  forlorn  indeed  is  his  condition,  even 
with  the  most  soothing  attendance  of  a  nurse's  care,, 
with  no  amiable  consort  to  linger  by  his  side,  admin¬ 
ister  to  hit  wants,  make  the  Anxious  and  sympathetic- 
inquiry,  enliven  his  hopes  with  the  encouraging  smile 
of  conjugal  tenderness,  or  drop  the  tear  of  sorrow  on- 
his  bosom  for  those  pangs  .for  which  there  is  no  allevi¬ 
ation.  But  he,  who  prodentially  provides  himself 
with  a  partner  calculated  to  make  the  sun  of  prosper-, 
ity  shine  with  increasing  splendor,  and  dispel  the 
lowerings  of  adversity  by  a  zealons  participation,. 
has  bnilt  his  house  upon  a  rock,  in  which  her  cheer¬ 
ful  economy,  her  parental  concern,  her  active  benev¬ 
olence,  her  unaffected  hospitality  and  unweared 
solicitude  for  her  husband's  present  comfort  and  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  for  his  everlasting  peace,  occasion 
his  home  to  be  the  mansion  ef  contentment,  the 
temple  from  which  his  evening  prayer  and  morning 
orison,  should  gratefully  ascend,  for  so  signal  a  proof 
of  God's  favor  and  beneficence. 


WITS  ARD  RaSBAim, 

A  learned  author  says,  let  a  woman  mak*  a  maa'a 
home  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  will  in  time,  prefer  it 
to  all  other  plares.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  ae 
well  as  to  ail  other  rules,  but  the  instances  are  not 
numerous.  The  great  error  which  women  tall  intois,. 
that  they  suppose  the  lover  and  the  husband  lobe  thw 
same  individual,  which  is  a  palpable  mistake.  Tbm 
husband  may  love  as  well  as  (he  lover,  but  his  pM- 
sion  will  bear  a  different  character.  It  ia  the  want 
of  this  knowledge  which  makes  many  marricil  ladies- 
very  troublesome  to  their  hasbands,rrom  a  supposition^ 
that  they  are  neglected,  if  a  man  is  o«t  of  their  tight 
for  an  hour  or  two  :  they  are  aatoniihcd  bon  be^can 
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be  capable  of  taking  any  plraaurc  when  absint  from 
tbum  ;  ami  attribute  the  irant  of  that  assiduoui  at¬ 
tention  nliiah  preceded  their  marriage,  to  diagust  or 
cold  iiiditTertace ;  when  in  truth,  it  wa»  nothing 
more  than  the  natural  consequence  uf  potseising  what 
we  with  ardour  aspired  to  attain.  While  we  arc  in 
pursuit  of  any  thing,  the  mind  is  in  a  continued  state 
•f  agitation,  which  (ires  activity  to  all  the  sensei; 
bat  when  once  we  are  arrived  at  the  goat,  we  are 
less  happy,  perbajts,  but  more  calm,  and  consequt  nt- 
ly  less  rapturous  in  our  expressions,  it  is  in  this 
state  of  tender  trsuquility,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  that  a  man  bens  to  survey  the  partner  of 
bis  fortune  througli  the  optics  of  reason,  unobstruet- 
by  the  vapours  of  passion  ;  and  it  is  at  this  period 
that  the  woman  should  endeavour,  by  the  strictest 
attention  to  her  every  word  and  action  to  fix  on  her 
husband's  mind  a  thorough  confidence  in  her  virtue, 
na  approlnt'  n  oflcr  conduct, and  a  refiected  esteem 
for  her  character  in  general.  These  sentiments  will 
naturally  |  racuce  friendship,  which  when  built  on  so 
noble  a  basis  can  never  fail  of  lasting  as  long  as  the 
merit  which  gave  birth  to  it.'’ 


RErRIBCTIOIS. 

^  Ptem  addressed  to  u  ontan  bjr  Charles  Siam. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Poem  is  founded,  are 
net  only  strictly  moral,  but  philosophically  just.— 
The  author  .appears  as  an  advocate  for  the  female 
oharacter  ;  and,  abandoning  the  prejudices  of  for¬ 
eign  nations,  and  of  former  years,  assigns  to  Woman 
that  rank  in  society  for  which  she  was  evidently 
•rLated.  I'hat  she  bus  been  degraded,  and  that  she 
possesses  frailties,  he  readily  allows  ;  but  these  evils 
he  traces  to  the  bad  conduct  of  Man,  in  depraving 
her  taste  from  earliest  infancy,  neglecting  to  awaken 
the  intellectual  energies  of  her  soul,  and  afterwards 
betraying,  abandoning,  and  insulting,  her  whom  he 
bad  previously  prepared  for  ruin.  Bui  on  these  points 
the  author  shall  speak  for  himself. 

“Once  too,  like  thee,  I  slighted  woman's  thrall. 
For  some  were  frail — and  to  I  thought  them  all  ; 

1  marked  their  failings  with  a  critic  eye. 

But  every  virtue,  part  unheeded  by. 

Oh  !  (here  was  ever  romething  sure  to  bit — 

“Weak  woman's  follies" — were  a  fund  of  wit, 

An  unexhsusting  storehouse,  which  the  brain 
Might  revel  in  forever! — 'Iwai  in  vain, 

A  mad  employment,  but  I  knew  not  then 
Those  very  follies  were — the  faults  of  men  ; 

Time  had  not  yet,  that  certain  truth  display'd — 
What  nature  made  them,  man  himself  t:n:iia<ie  ! 

“From  childhood  follow’d,  flatlei'd,  itml  cares*'«l. 
With  beauty’s  high  omnipotence  impress'd — 

Taught  to  believe,  the  simplest  lock  she  curl'd 
Had  power  to  captivate  a  g^alng  world  ; 

Oh  !  can  you  wonder,  if  a  cup  so  sweet. 

So  full  of  ravishment,  the  lip  ritould  meet 
Fearless  of  ill  ;  as  fondly  bni  believe 
A  cup  so  pledg'd  tauld  mean  not  (o  dec*  ive  ? 

“Nor  can  ye  blame  the  woman  who  rhould  haste 
To  follow  pleasure,  wIkh  dc  rav'd  her  taste  ; 

If  to  secure,  wh  if  ye  yourselves  liave  made, 

(The  sacred  f.vuiil  i>f  folly  and  p.  r  .d  :) 

She  deem  a  witchery  more  |  oieiit  lies 
Jn  tbi  bright  spar’  !«  of  coquett  nj  eyes 


Than  in  the  charms,  which  wiser  natures  find 
In  wit's  electric  spark,  and  purity  of  mind  ! 

Then  if  in  trifles,  all  the  past  be  spent. 

The  mind  relax'd,  the  soul's  best  powers  uu  bent ; 
Should  it  surprise — the  future  void  t  o  fill — 

If  all  unwearied  she  pursue  them  still  ? 

No — ’twas  your  work,  and  yoiir's  the  merit  due — 

But  as  ye  form'd  the  puppet — guide  it  too  ; 

N»r  wi'b  iudeceitt  spleen,  the  sex  condemn 
Who  join  the  current,  which  they  canuet  stem." 

The  reason  assigned  by  Mr,  Swan. in  the  folUwing 
passages,  why  man,  when  the  beams  of  female  intel¬ 
lect  begin  to  burst  upon  him,  “widens  his  controul," 
contains  a  severe  rct.rction,  the  application  of  which 
we  are  compelled  to  admit,  from  an  inability  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  fact. 

*Hlard  is  the  fate  of wemao— childhood's  hour 
Alone  has  right  te  trifle  — with  the  pow'r 
To  profit  by  instruction,  roan  denies 
The  capability  that  pow'r  implies  ; 

And  dreams  that  Nature  hut  to  woman  gave 
Keiison  enough  to  feel  she  was  his  slave  ! 

Nay — when  from  trammels  freed  her  soul  has  soar'd 
Beyond  the  track  of  him  she  call  s  her  lord, 

And  genius  bursts,  like  lightning  from  the  cloud, 

And  speaks  in  thunder  to  the  astonished  crowd — 

The  electric  fluid,  but  aflTrights  his  soul, 

And  bids  the  trembler  widen  his  control, 

Lest  on  new  pinions  borne,  she  dare  to  rise. 

And  man  no  longer  venture  to  srim  wise  — 

Leiit,  through  tl<«  spheres  of  knowledge  she  should 
dart. 

And  doubt  the  wisdom  of  her  better  part. 

'‘Unworthy  notion  !  Woman's  captive  mind 
Is  full  as  potent — and  'tis  more  refin'd  ; 

Free  from  its  dark  oppressor  let  it  play. 

And,  like  the  sun, 'twill  gild  the  vern.il  day, 

As,  when  the  winter  of  our  age  comes  on, 

'Twill  shine  resplendent — though  that  sun  he  gone!" 

In  combating  the  objection,  that  if  females  were  to 
poMcss  cultivated  minds  they  would  become  pedan¬ 
tic  :  Mr.  S.  argues,  that  “hoary  ignorance  this  garb 
assumes,''  and  that  it  appears  as  strongly  in  bubbling 
scraps  of  murdered  French — in  descanting  on  charm¬ 
ing  patterns — in  talking  of  ill  fated  queens,  imprison¬ 
ed  in  romance — and  in  tragic  starts,  occasioned  by 
bleeding  heroines  who  perish  in  novels,  as  in  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  beauties  of  classic  authors. 

Against  another  objection,  that  “  learning  would 
generate  pride,"  the  author  argues  most  conclusively 
He  contends,  that  a  quite  contrary  effect  would  be 
produced  : — 

“For  little  could  she  boast,  when  all  the  ring 
Ofcircling  females,  fro.-n  (he  living  spring 
Of  knowledge  had  drunk  deep — and  each  possessed 
Herself,  a  portion  equal  to  the  rest  ! 

♦  ♦  •  •  s  s  ♦ 

“Logic  might  elevate — but  few  indeed 
Feel  proud  of  merely  having  leam'd  to  read  ; 

And  so,  were  all  logicians,  we  should  find 
Nowom.vD  priding  in  a  reasoning  mind — 

As,  were  ail  strictly  virtuous— virlite  then  . 

V^’euld  l.vse  its  lustre,  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

lu  peru.'iiig  this  little  Poem,  we  had  marked  sev¬ 
eral  passages  which  we  intended  to  insert  ;  but  fear- 


iog  that  they  will  occupy  too  much  room,  another 
quotation  most  close  our  extracts. 

‘•Fame — not  o'erwise— -incessantly  will  prvack 
Philippics  against  fluency  of  speech— 

And,  wrhilst  the  organ  wonderfully  labours, 

Decry  abuses — and  abuse  their  neighbours— 

Hate  foolish  WomcR! — Bless  the  selfish  elves. 

Would  they  possess  all  folly  to  themselves  ? 

Would  they  alone  talk  nonsense  ?— only  prate 
Of  vanity  ef  vanities,  which  fate 
Hath  doom'd  ns  to  endure? — Tis  my  belief 
^^Creatian^s  lards'’* — in  folly  would  be  chief— 

And  yet,  if  nonsense  must  be— old  or  young, 

Tis  ten  times  sweeter  than  a  female  tongue  ! 

*'£ut  they  arc  curious" — Let  them  have  their  due 
Twere  well,  methiuk.*,  were  men  as  curious  too— 
Then  ignorance  would  vanish,  for  we  find 
1'he  only  learned,  it  the  euriaus  mind. 

“Curious  in  triflea — things  that  dont  concern"— 

Why  gire  them  something  that  they  ought  to  lean  : 
Teach  them  that  better — that  important  part, 

To  raise  the  soul  and  regulata  the  heart. 

Or  cease  te  blame — for  blame  them  all  yon  can, 

If  Man  will  warp  them,  none's  to  blame  but  Man. 

“Yet  bO  it  is — to  (bis,  from  ancient  days, 

Woman  hath  been  a  theme  for  icom  and  praise•*^ 
Unjust  in  both— because  in  both  applied 
To  injure  virtue,  or  to  Catter  pride,  , 

Once  'twas  a  doubt  if  she  possess'd  a  soul — ■ 

A  bowl  thej  deem’d  her— a  full  flowing  bowl. 

Made  but  for  jolly  topers,  who  should  haste 
To  quench  their  thirst,  or  gratify  the  taste  ; 

And  having  drain'd  it,  to  be  thrown  away 
'I'he  mouldcriug  refuse  of  the  potters  clay  ! 

JV'otr — though  tiicy  hold  it  possible,  indeed 
A  soul  site  somewhere  hath — they're  not  agreed 
Whether  it  fuilows,  she  hath  mind  or  no  — 

'‘But  humbly  think — and  hope  it  may  be  so  { 

M'itli  wondrous  liberality,  admit 

She  may  peihai-s  possess  a  spark  of  wit, 

But  that  same  spark,  immeasurably  so  small 
'I  would  matter  little  had  she  none  at  all,'* 

The  ladies  have  found  in  .Mr.  Swan  an  able  advo¬ 
cate,  and  a  bold  defender  of  their  intellectual,  but 
long  neglected  and  much  liqurad  character  :  and  we 
hope  bis  work  will  meet  with  that  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  wliich  itsmi  rits  de-e:  vc,  Lon,  Mag, 


VARKXTS  AX*  CHlI.ORKX, 

I  have  never  seen  any  examples  of  strong  and  un- 
dirided  filial  love  among  sons  cducatsd  at  a  distance 
from  the  unwearied  eye  of  parental  affection, 

Valerius.  4 

It  is  the  common  rule  of  nature,  that  our  parents 
should  precede  us  to  the  grave  :  and  it  is  also  her^ 
rule,  lhat  our  grief  for  them  should  not  be  of  suck 
power  as  to  prevent  os  from  entering,  after  they  art 
gene,  into  a  zealous  participation  both  of  the  bus!-' 
■ess  .vnd  pleasures  of  life.  Yet,  in  all  well  regulated 
spirits,  the  infliu  nce  of  that  necessary  and  iiremedia- 
ble  deprivation,  however  time  may  soothe  and  sof  ten 
-it,  has  a  deep  and  enduring  resting  place.  In  the 
midst  of  the  noisiest  busiest  hours  of  after-life,  the 
memory  of  lhat  buried  tenderness  rises  up  ever  and 
.luon  to  rAirind  us  uf  the  instability  of  ail  bumau 
thingt,sud  wins  lathcr  than  warns  us  te  a  d</libcr<.te 
duiiteiuplation  ef  futurity. 


EUTERPElAn  OR.  .‘ilUSICAI.  IN’TEEEIGEXCER,  AN'D  i.AU!ES‘  GAZETTE- 


Dulriet  of  Jlfa.^saehtutHt,  to  vit  ; 

DUTRICT  Cbr.RR't  OFFICK. 

Be  it  REMKMBF.REI).  tliat  on  the  eighth  daj  of 
January,  A.  1).  1822,  iu  the  tbrt^-rixth  jear  of 
the  inilepencience  of  the  United  State*  of  America, 
Thomas  Philipps,  of  the  said  district,  has  deposited  in 
this  office,  the  title  of  a  hook,  the  right  whereof  he 
claims  as  author  and  proprietor,  in  the  words  follow* 
ing,  t*  wit.’  “£/rmrn/ttr^  Prntticts  for  .Singta^,  «r- 
ranged  hy  T.  Philipp*.  According  to  hi*  nvr,  and 
highly  approved  5_y//sm.” 

In  conforinitjr  to  the  act  of  tlie  Congr  :s#  of  the 
United  States,  entitled,  ‘"an  act  for  the  encoiiriife- 
oient  of  learning,  bjr  securing  the  copies  of  map*, 
charts  and  backs,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of 
such  copies,  during  the  limes  therein  meutioneJ 
and  alco  to  an  act,  entitled,  an  act  supplcmentarj 
to  an  act,  entitled,  an  act  for  the  enconragement  of 
learning,  bj  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and 
books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  sneh  copies 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned  ;  and  extending 
the  benefits  thereof  to  the  art*  of  designing,  engraving 
and  etching  historical,  and  other  prints.^^ 

JVO.  W.  DAVIS, 

Clark  of  the  Oitlrict  of  Ma**aehu*ellt. 

TEMPLI  CARMIXA- 

ICHARDSGN  ii  LORD.  No.  75  Cornhill,  have  j 
V  Ihtelj  published  the  tenth  edition  of  TtmpU 
Carmina  ;  Songs  of  the  Temple,  or  Bridgewater  Col¬ 
lection  of  Music. — Price,  1  dollar  single  — 10  dolls 
per  dozen. 

Ql^’The  rapid  and  increa«ing  sales  of  this  work, 
are  sufficient  proof  of  it*  excellence,  and  of  its  peru* 
liar  fitness  to  the  want*  of  the  congregational  church¬ 
es,  and  musical  societies.  A  letter  to  the  publishers 
from  a  Bookseller  in  the  interior  ot  Neiv  Hampshire 
says,  “Nothing  else  of  the  music  kind  sells,  Country 
people  are  so  proud^  thej  h-ad  rather  give  ten  dollers 
for  Song*  of  the  Temple,  than  have  a  certain  work 
for  nothing.  So  send  me  50  more. 


TMOMA^BADGER,  Jr.  I 

EXECUTES  AT  HIS  PRL\TI.\G  OFFICE.  ; 

aVb.  10, 

MERCIIANT\d  HALL, 

CO.NC.RES3  STREET . BOSTON, 

ALt.  KIRDS  OF 

LETTER  PRESS  PRL\TL\G. 

Music  executed  typographically,  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz 

Coniiiion  Psalmody  at  75  cents  per  page,  common 
Singing  book  form. 

Quarto,  comraor.  Psalmody  at  One  dollar  fifty  cent* 
per  page 

Music  of  the  above  sized  pages  for  the  Organ^  Pi* 
ano  Forte.  Flute,  Clarionet,  &c.  will  be  enhanced  a 
mere  tnfle,  and  can  be  procured  150  percent  cheaper 
than  plated  music,  and  warranted  to  be  executed 
nearly  as  well,  in  point  of  workmaeship,  and  (at  it 
respects  accuracy,)  as  correct. 

All  orders  from  the  country  will  be  promptly 
Ottended  to,  for  any  pieces  that  are,  or  may  be  pub¬ 
lished,  for  any  p-articular  occasion,  viz  : — Ih-'inkigiv- 
ing,  Christmas,  Fast,  Funeral  Anthem*,  Sic.  Sic, 

Any  Society,  or  individual,  at  a  distance  wishing 
any  Piece  printed,  by  sending  their  Order*,  will  hare 
it  as  correctly  printed,  and  the  same  care  a*ed,  as 
though  they  were  present  themselves,  and  attended  ' 
to  the  Press. 

T.  Badger,  Jr — Also  gir«s  notice,  That 
Book*.  fFay  Rill*^  Po*ting  Billt^ 

Pamphlet*,  Stage  Bill*,  [hav-  Circular*, 

Card*.  ing  three  elegant  Pill*  Lading, 

Shop  Bill*,  engravings.]  Sec.  Sec. 

Will  be  printed  at  his  Office  on  the  most  reasonable  ! 

term*  ;  and  every  favour,  however  small,  which  ' 
he  may  receive  trom  his  friends  and  the  j 
Public,  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged.  I 


■rr^ic  rf>R  eixctxc  cnoin-i. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

J^ST  published  Orlando*  farewell,  St,  Palrick'* 
day,  Orlando*  Wedding,  Canary  Bird  Waltz* 
Overture  Guy  Manner  'mg,  The  last  Word,  O  *ay  not 
Woman''*  heart  i*  bought.  Eve*  lamentation,  Ro*e 
•/  love.  Hark  the  rteper  Aymn,with  several  new  songs 
from  operas  lately  published. 

The  following  Songs  as  sung  by  Mr.  Philipp*  and 
Mrs.  Holman,  Like  the  gloom  of  night.  Ah  rure  a 
Pair,  Thie  blooming  ro*e.  Believe  me  if  all.  Bright 
eun  I  adore  thee,  Come  tell  me  where  the  maid,  Cupid 
god  of  *oft  perewuion.  Dear  maid,  /  lore  (hee.  Echo 
duet,  Erelem't  bower.  Fair  Ellen,  FiU  Eustace,  Fan- 
cy'srtsion,  Fanny  dearett.  Forget  me  not.  Home 
love  and  liberty.  Had  /  a  heart.  In  vain  may  that  bo- 
sows,  Jify  heart  with  lore  i*  beating,  My  early  day, 
Pollacca  *ong.  Rest  my  child,  Rett  weary  traveller. 
Sigh  not  for  lore.  Tit  but  fancy*  *keieh,Thme  am  J, 
Tho  you  leave  now  in  eorrow.  We  part  to  mett  no 
more. 

Also,  an  the  songs  of  Doct,  T.  V.  Weisenthal, — 
and  Mr.  O.  Shaw. 

Dec.  8.  JOHN  R.  PARKER. 

JUST  published  and  for  sale  as  as  above,  ^^Elemen¬ 
tary  Practice*  for  Singing,  arranged  by  T.  Phil¬ 
ipp*,  According  to  hie  ntiP,  and  highly  apprered 
Mytlem. 


NEW  MUSIC,  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  | 

Ju*t  received  by  the  London  Packet,  and  for  laU 
at  the  Mutic  Saloon,  See. 

No.  54  MARKET  STREET,  Df  Stairs, 
Elegant  Piano  Fortes. 

Of  superior  tone  and  finish,  made  by  Clemerti  Si  Co. 
London.  They  will  be  warranted  to  the  purchasers, 
and  exchanged,  any  time  within  three  months,  if  they 
prove  the  least  defective. 

Piano -Forte  seats — do.  leather  covers. 

Also— an  extensive  assortment  of  smaller  in«tni- 
ments,  .-viz. — 

Clarionet*,  BCE  flat  &  F — Military  Cymbal* 
Trumpet*,  Horn*,  Trombone*,  Copper  F.flat  Bugle*, 
first  quality : — Ditto  C  Bugle*,with  B  C  o ok* — Fife* 
of  Ebony  or  Boxwood — Picolai* — B  usoons — Ttm 
borinet,  with  or  withoni  BeU*-~  English  and  Spanish  j 
Guitar* — Harp  Lute*  and  Harp  Guitar* — Violin*,\ 
Bast  Viol*  and  Double  Boftes — Flute*, from  !  to  6  I 
key*  each — FlagtoUt*.  Best  Roman,  Violin,  Bass 

Viol  and  Double  Bos*  Siring*,  fresh — Tuning  Fork* 
and  Hammer* — Portable  Music  Standt—Clarifled 
I  Ro.rin,  Reed*  for  Clarionets, Battoon*  and  Hautboy* 
with  every  other  article  usually  kept  in  a  MUIC\ 
STORE.  I 

.1V  I USIC  SCHOOL. — Afr.  Huntington  would  give 
I V  I  notice  that  his  School  for  teaching  Sacred  Music 
and  also  for  giving  Lessons  on  tho  Flnte.  will  com¬ 
mence  on  TUESDAY  EVENING  next,  Nov,  27th, 
at  a  convenienf  room  in  therear  of  George  Gibben’s 
Store,  at  the  bead  of  Summer  street. 


JVMES  LORlNfl  oiTer*  for  sale,  op  !’'•►ral  term*  at 
his  Music  Book  Store,  No.  2,  Corul  II; 

St?rigi  of  the  Temple,  or  Bridgwati  r  Collection  of 
Church  Mu*ir.  I  .t€*t  editions  ;  Villase  Harmony  ; 
IViiicheir*  S;t<Te>l  llarmeny,  ronf  inmg  120  tunes  of 
approved  excellence.  Price  tJ7  1-2  ct.«.  single,  3  50 
‘  per  dozen;  S.ic-ed  Music,  seieclcd  for  the  u*e  of  the 
First  Church  iii  Boston  ;  the  Musical  Rtadcr,  or  Prac¬ 
tical  Lessons  for  the  Voice. 

Handel's  Messiah  ;  Haydn’s  Cr-atic n  ;  Old  Colony 
Collection  of  Anthems  ;  Lock  Hospital ;  llarmcniii 
Sacra ;  Hubbard’s  Anthems  ;  Callcotl’s  Musical 
Grammar;  Kollman’s  Essay  on  Musical  Harmony; 
Massachusetts  Compiler,  Sic.  Sec. 

Also,  at  ta'id  f  tore,  the  following  Favorite  Piece* 
of  Music  in  Pamphlets  : — Handel's  Grand  Hallelujah 
Chorus  ;  Canaan,  a  choice  piece  by  Leach  ;  I'  ill- 
iams’  O  Lord  God  of  Israel:  Judgement  Anthem; 
Funeral  Anthem  ;  Chanp’e’s  Anthem,  O  come  let  us 
ling,  Ae.;  Haiulrl  and  Ilaydn’s  Chorusses  ;  Mitchell's 
Lord's  Day  ;  Christian  Re*gn,  together  with  Anthems 
I  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Ordination,  and  other 
important  occasion** 

I.  E.  GLOVER, 

JVo.  75  Court  Street,  4  doors  from  Concert  Hall. 

Just  received  by  the  late  arrivals  from  London—^ 
flat  Copper  Bugle  Homs  ;  C  Bugles  with  B  crooks; 
j  6  key’d.  Patent  Flutes  ;  4  key'd  do.  do.  ;  1  key’d  do. 
do.  ;  Pat  Flageolets  ;  common  do.;  Concert  Flute*  tipt 
and  plain  ;  F  Flutes ;  Octaved  ;  Pickeolat ;  B  C  ami 
E  Flat  Clarionets,  Astor’s  make  ;  Tenor  Viols  rFrench 
j  Violins.  Ist  qualify  ;  Violin  and  Bass  Viol  String*  and 
I  Violin  Bow*  ;  French  Bassoon  Reeds  ;  Clarions  ;  In- 
I  struction  Books,  The  above  Instruments  are  selected 
by  one  of  the  most  experienced  Agent*  in  London,and 
'  constantly  received  Spring  and  Fall. 

Abo — fresh  Roman  Violin  Strings. 

Abo — just  received  per  Wave,  from  France — 1  case 
Musical  Instruments,  a*  follows: — Brass  Bugle  Horns 
elegantVioIins,  with  a  large  assortment  of  Bow*  for 
do, ;  French  Bazoon  Reed*  of  the  best  quality,  and 
made  to  order. 

t  • 


FI.U TE  TUITIOX: 

POLLOCK  inform*  the  young  gent1*men  of 
F  Boston,  that  a  few  vacancies  in  his  evening 
school  may  be  filled  if  applicatinn  is  made  immediate 
ly.  Term*,  &c.  m-y  be  known,  by  applying  at  Nc. 
49  Market  Street,  up  stairs. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS 
Pertereranre,a  Tale,  came  loo  late  for  interiion. 

BOSTON  THEATRE. 

.Ifowa.  1^1  BASSE,  fur  Six  j^ights- 
Third  night  of 

LA  BELLE  PERUVIENNE. 

On  MONDAY  Evening, January  21, will  be  performed, 
a  much  admired  Comedy,  in  five  acta  called 
ALL  /JV*  THE  WROJfO. 

Written  by  A.  Murphy,  Esq.  Author  of  “  Know  yotr 
own  Mind,”  “  Grecian  Daughter,”  Ac. 

To  which  win  be  added,  (third  time  in  America)  a* 
new  Grand  Spectacle  and  Ballet  of 
Action,  rh  three  acts,  called 
LA  BELLE  PE  RUVIEMKE. 

0:^  Mrs.  DUFF  having  recovered  from  her  indis¬ 
position,  will  shortly  make  her  first  appearance  fot 
the  season. 

%•  The  entrance  to  the  Pit  herea/Vr  will  be  fra* 
the  front  of  the  Theatre,  near  the  Box  office. 


17«  EUTERPEIAD:  OR,  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER, ANDLADIES’  GAZETTE- 


rOR  THR  KUTERPCIAR. 

FRIENDSHIP  AND  LOVE. 
Fricndthip,  tbej  laj,  ii  a  gcoi  of  great  worth, 
And  eter  the  nother  of  love, 

Mj  creed  ia  that  friendahip'a  oljiium  on  earth, 
And  love  ia  eljaium  above  ! 

FriendabipN  a  feeling  to  ua  mortala  given. 

That  warnia  like  the  dajr-dawning  aun  ; 

But  love,— it'a  a  power,  created  in  heaven 
That  mingles  two  hearts  into  one  ! 

Friendship  is  dim-eyed,  and  walks  on  a  hair, 
And  love  ambles  always  behind  ; 

If  love's  in  a  hovel,— still  friendship  is  there, 
Tho*  Reason  makes  both  of  them  blind  ! 

€>  !  all  that  I  ask,  in  this  world  to  possess, 

Are,  a  friend  to  carouse  with  forever. 

And  a  maiden  to  love  to  each  an  excess 
That  I'd  die  ! — in  despair,  ere  I'd  leave  her  ! 

EUSTACE. 

Wutpoint  Jan.  Ih. 


FOE  TEE  SrTFRFBIAD. 

TO  •  *  *  O.N  HER  BiRTH-DAY. 

There  is  a  fair  spirit  that  flutters  above. 

But  treads  once  a  year  on  the  earth  , 

*Tis  the  spirit  «  f  hi  av'n, — 'tis  the  spirit  of  love. 
That  smiles  on  the  day  of  thy  birth. 

Thr  r»*  is  a  bright  bean.,— tl, o’  it  glares  but  a  whil.-  j 
'Ti^  tii  beam  of  trauqiiility's  sun  ; 
ft  basks  on  thy  lips  and  gives  light  to  thy  smile,  I 
It  lirst  on  thy  iuf.tiicy  shone  ! 

Tti<  n  pledge  me  the  goblet  and  balm  that’s  within^ 
01<i  s;iges  muv  reason  awaj. 

This  life  is  but  short,  to  despond  were  a  tin. 

I’ll  drink  to  thy  happy  birth  day  ! 

At  the  levee  of  Venus,  the  queen  and  her  graces 
Debat' , — lint  they  cannot  agri  c, 

^'a«'l  Helen  or  thee  had  the  prettiest  of  faces  ? 

—  The  palm  is  most  surely  for  thee  ! 

At  the  court  of  Apollo  the  deities  meet, 

Their  wisdom  is  put  to  the  test  ; 

They  allow  that  the  voice  of  a  Syren  is  sweet,  | 
But  Ihtne  has  more  heavenly  ze-t! 

©h  !  was  it  decreed,  by  the  Fates,  that  to-morrow. 

Should  catch  my  expiring  breath, 

I'd  call  for  thy  voice  in  that  moment  of  sorrow, 

To  lull  my  calm  soul  into  death  ! 

Rut  heaven  has  will'd  that  thy  servant  should  live 
To  bear  a  sage  oracle  say, 

“  Blithe  be  the  song,  that  a  minstre!  might  give 
On  the  morn  of  *  •  ‘’s  birih  day  !” 

Then,  maiden,  remembe  r,  when  I'i-it  ysar  is  gone. 
And  some  other  yoiitl-.s  ni.iy  appear, 

Whei’ll  love  for  a  lime  : — but  remember  (he  one, 
Whose  loxtt  is  by  far  too  sinesre  I 

EliST.At:F« 

sfon. 


From  m  London  Mag, 
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How  short  and  bow  fleeting  the  y  ear, 

Unheeded,  untbonght  of,  'tis  past ; 

And  the  sound  but  just  skini'd  on  uiy  ear 
To  the  day  that  it  number'd  iit  lust  ! 

But  the  circle  retorns  on  its  coi:r<e, 

And  thv  days  are  revolving  ..gmn, 

And  thus  is  renew'd  the  still  source. 

Whence  issue  both  pleasure  and  pain. 

1 

What  changes  with  time  do  riisue,  I 

How  varied  each  aspect  1  see  !  ^ 

f^ch  object  i-resenti- to  my  view,  | 

\  suitable  lesson  to  me  ! 

For  time  must  be  broiigh*  to  its  dose 
And  ages  will  cease  to  he  moi.-. 

All  nature  will  ba-k  ni  r.  pose, 

Aiid  Varying  seasuns  be  u'lV- 

But  yet  nvri  all  shall  survive, 

111  b<  ..uly,  which  ruin  uiiiurli— 

Religion  for  ever  shall  live. 

And  be  the  survivor  of  world*; 

And,  proi'f  midst  ‘b-  general  s.-rne, 

’Gam*l  such  d»  v.  i  -timi  and  woe, 

Midst  mist-ry,  calii.  nud  serene, 

Untpeakabu  jOy  she  shall  know. 

Oil,  then,  tl.is  is  wisdom  indeed, 

'To  be  cloth’d  with  such  virtue  as  tliis, 

~  And  now  while  the  o.fi  r  it  made, 

To  take  the  first  proffer  of  pe-vee. 

Then  yevrs  will  o' t  waste  me  away, 

But  be  ir  me  with  jpv  on  their  wing, 

And  I  shall  beleild  the  glad  day. 

Whence  lif. ,  never  ending,  shall  «prir.g, 

AiE.STOR. 

Jan.  1,  1820. 

THE  PARTICIPLE  PRF.TERITE. 

O  hear  a  passive  participle's  case  2 
And,  if  yon  can,  restore  me  to  my  place. 

Till  jus;  of  late  good  E'lgli'h  has  thought  fit. 

To  call  me  written,  or  to  call  me  irnl  ; 

But  what  is  tcril,  otwittin  by  the  vote 
Of  writers  now,  hereafter  luusi  be  wrote. 

And  what  Utfjokr.n  now,  hercai’er,  tpnkt, 

And  nie-atiirti  never  to  be  broktn,  broke. 

I  never  could  he  driven,  but  in  spite 
Of  grammar,  they  have  drove  me  from  my  right, 
None  could  have  risen  to  become  mv  foes  ; 

But  what  a  world  of  enemies  have  rose. 

Who  have  not  gone,  but  they  have  went  about 
Apd,  torn  as  I  have  been,  have  to/e.  me  out  ! 
Passive  I  am,  and  would  be,  and  implor? 

That  such  abuse  may  be  henceforth  forebore, 

If  not  foreborne  ;  for  by  the  spelling  book. 

If .  ot  mu'ok  n,  they  are  all  mistaokf 
A  id  in  plain  F.ngiish  it  had  been  av  well. 

If  what  has  fallen  upon  roe  had  not  ftU. 

Since  this  attack  upon  me  has  h:gan, 

^  V\  ho  knows  tvhal  lengths  in  language  may  Ve  ran 
For  if, it  uAce  be  grew  into  a  law. 

You'll  see  such  work  as  nsver  had  been  sow  • 
Part  of  our  S))eeph,  and  sente  j^rbaps,  li|iiside. 


Shakes  whrn  I'm  shook,  and  diet  when  I  am  died. 
'Than  let  the  preter  and  imperfect  tease, 

Of  my  own  words,  to  me  remit  the  aeate. 

Or  since  we  two  are  oft  enough  agreed. 

Let  all  the  learned  take  some  better  heed. 

And  leave  the  vulgar  to  confound  the  due 
Of  preter  tense  and  participle  toe. 

BTROM. 

London  Mogazine. 

Mekeltd  for  the  Eater peiad,  bp  a  La  dp. 

OS  MUSIC. 

nt  WILLIAM  STnODE. 

When  whispering  streams  do  surily  steal 
With  creeping  p.itsions  through  the  beaitg 
And  when,  at  every  toE<  h,  we  ft  el 
Our  pulses  heat,  and  bear  a  (lart ; 

When  'bread*  can  make 

A  heart 'slriiig  quake,  _ 

Philosophy 

Can  source  deny. 

The  soul  can  melt  in  harmony. 

O  luH  me,  lull  me  !  rharming  air. 

My  sens#-  i«  rock'd  with  wonders  svveel. 

Lit  e  a  low  on  vrnol  thv  f  c  iiica  are. 

Soft,  like  a  spirit’s,  are  thy  feet 
Grief  wh.v  need  fi-ar 
Thst  hath  f-n  ear  ? 

Down  let  l.'nit  he. 

And  slumheriiig  die, 
f  And  change  hi»  soul  for  h..rmnny, 

ANACREON  I IC. 

ITi'her.  Tenos,  queen  of  ki'-«<  s  • 

This  sha'I  he  the  niirh'  of  Ivis  e<J 
'I  his  the  night,  to  friersd'-lih*  Hear  y 
Thou  aholt  be  our  lleh»  here  ; 

Fill  Hve  colden  hiiiiime*- liigh. 

Let  if  sp.orkio  like  thine  ey  I 
Bid  the  rosy  current  gush  ! 

Let  it  mantle,  like  thy  bh!‘  ! 

V’enus,  hast  thou  o’er  ahove 
Seen  a  feast  so  rich  in  lovef 
Not  a  soul  that  is  n-'vt  mine  ; 

Not  a  soul  that  is  not  thine. 

ANONYMOUS. 

F  «wi  the  London  Mag, 
STANZA^i. 

Tho  dew  drop  is- never  so  clear 

As  when  morning's  first  ray  sees  it'gliatcn  | 
And  music  is  nr  verso  dear. 

As  when  to  its  last  note  we  Ihten. 

Though  bright  may  be  raplnre’s  first  meiSM. 

And  its  parting  adten  evon  sweeter,, 

'I  ho  enjoyments  cxi.«lirig  between— 

Is  a  vision — and  vanishes  fleet. 

We  never  know  how.  we  have  lov’d, 

Till  what  we  nio*t  lov'd'has  deoarlei^ 

For  the  strength  of  atTection  is  prov’d 
By  the  joyless,  and  desohite  heartesL 

Our  pleasures  are  horn  but  to  die  ; 

They  are  link’d  to  our  hearts — but  to  aevcri 
And.  like  stars  shooting  down  a  dark  ‘ky, 

I  Shine  loveliest — when  fading  forever. 


